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The Aldine Printing Works, 


No. 248 Walnut Street. 
The Largest Printing Office and Bindery in Cincinnati. 


Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address 


C. J. KREHBIEL & Co. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house. 


ODE 


FOR THE OPENING OF THE 


ORLD'S FAIR 


HELD AT CHICAGO. 
Poem by HARRIET MONROE. 
Music by GEO. W. CHADWICK. 








This Ode, which will be sung at the dedicatory 
services of the World's Fair October 21, 1892, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the use of Choral Societies at 
any time. The music is somewhat difficult, but 
will repay careful study. 

Price, per copy, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


SHIP AHOY! 


SONG AND SELECTIONS 


From the new nautical and farcical opera ‘‘ SHIP 
AHOY!" by Donnetty & MILLER. 





The following pieces are now ready : 


FAIR COLUMBIA. Song......... Price, 40. 
FLAG SONG ..... et Pes * Te 
MMODORE’S s0NG wr. Tk “ MMe. 

iE LF UN ree “ Be. 
AH! THIS IS LOVE. Song ....... “ Me. 
SWEETHEART OF MINE. Powe ape ee *  80e. 
DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YO Song . “ 30c. 
LOVE FINDS ITSOWN ......... 30c. 
THE HANDSOME GAY SOUBRETTE .. “ 40c. 
THE WHITE SQUADRON MARCH (Piano) “ 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Ca, 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





Vol, 21, 


JUPITER! — 


Vocal and instrumental selections from this new 
and very successful opera, pre for us by its 
composer, JULIAN Epwarps. These pieces have all 
won the popularapproval as performed by the Digby 
Bell Opera Co. 


I'LL MAKE A LAW TOSTOPIT. Song P rice, 30c 
THE COBBLER’S SONG AND CHORUS. . 40c. 
FLY FAST, FOND DOVE. Song ..... 60c. 
A VERY OLD GAG. To - Song * 200. 
SAILING TO THE MOON. Trio . . “ 0c. | 
YOU MAY SOAR AND SEARCH. Song SOc. 
LIFE IS SUCH A STUPID BORE. Trio 300 
I'LL WAIT FOR THEE. Song ..... 25e 
ICALL ALOUD FOR THEE, Song. 30c. 
MUSES’ CHORUS AND DANCE 25e. 
| PRITHEE HEAR ME. Duet 60c. 
COME DRAW NIGH. Chorus . “ 400 
POTPOURRI FOR THE PIANO $1.00 
LANCERS ” ~e = . nana & * The 
WALTZES ” y - “« Fe. 
POTPOURRI FOR ORCHESTRA $1.75 
GEMS FROM JUPITER (Book) . . 25e. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sous Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
350 Wabash Ave. -» Caicago. ode F. rath St . New York 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 

the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, 8) 


“* | The Normal Soto! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA‘, 








Offers «nme advantages to music students. Send 


for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


COLUMBUS 


A CANTATA. 


Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 
Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new work deals with the discovery of America 
by Coluribus. The first scene is laid in Spain. The 
second takes place upon the ocean, and the third de- 
scribes the return to Spain with the wonderful news. 

Price per copy, 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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‘| ally good, and are now ready. 


O., as Mail Matter of Second Class 


Root & Sons Mosic Co. 
Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago. 


NEW MUSIC 


Christmas 


1Sv2. 


Our Novelties for Christmas are unusu- 
They are 


| as follows: 








A Jolly Christmas. 


An amusing and instructive Cantata by CHARLES 





H. GABRIEL. Price 30c, 

This interesting entertainment can be quite easily 
prepared ; full directions as to costumes, etc., ac 
company it. It needs togo with a snap and vim, 
and so rehearsals should begin early. Send for 


specimen copy. Price 30c. 


The New-Born King. 


A Christmas concert exercise for the Sunday-School, 
by CHARLES H. GABRIEL. 

This exercise has the readings and songs arranged 
in a connected manner from the beginning, unlike 
the Christmas selections, where the arrangement is 
left to the leader of the school. The work is admi 
rably done, and should have a large sale. Price 
Se. per copy. 


A Christmas Reverie. 


A beautiful entertainment, with songs, recitations 
dialogues, etc., by W. L. MASON. 
This is quite a novelty, and if performed accord 
ing to directions will make a most pleasing enter- 
tainment. Price l0c. per copy. 


Christmas Selections for 1892 


Contains a new responsive service entitled ‘‘ The 
Coming of the King,"’ by ‘“‘ Winthrop,” and an 
unusually fine collection of entirely new songs by 
Root, Danks, Murray, Steele, “ Winthrop,” and 
others. 


Octavo Anthems 
FOR THE CHOIR. 


We have in preparation a fine series of Christmas 
Anthems, some of which will appear in the Decem 
ber Visiror, end others in our regular set of Octavo 
Anthems. Also some choice solos, etc., in sheet 
form. 

Other music for Christmas wil! Rannounced later. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root @ Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 
Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor } om mod Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 





ANDREW ?; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia M chor. id , No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. 








MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Saat. Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
treet. 











MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 








MISS JOSEPHINE H, HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 





"HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St, Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


_ SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 245 East roth Street, 
New York, 


‘W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co, 
OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts,, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street 


DO YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A 


Guitar or Mandolin? 
I=" so7~7 


Do not fail to send for our illustrated Catalogue 
of the celebrate 


IMPERIAL. 


Ww h > Because they are the BEST 


INSTRUMENTS made, fin- 
est tone in:the World. Prices reasonable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
SOMETHING NEw. 


Standard «= Selections 


— FOR — 


WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Concone, Reinecke, Curschmann, Leslie, 
Cherubini, and other standard com rs. 

Adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools and 
Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur- 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York 


S. E. Corner 











The Tonic sol-fa lusie Reader 


Part 2. 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 


Part II. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cult 
ure, and the method of applying Tonic Soi-fa to the 
staff notation. 

35 cts. by mail; $30 per 100 by express. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 





FOR MALE VOICES. 


PREPARED BY 
CLARENCE T, STEELE. 


A collection of original and selected humorous 
Part Songs, Glees, etc., of a superior character. 
True humor and good music. 


Price 40 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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Kasy ‘l'wo-Part Canons, 


By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 


This valuable book is designed for the beginner on 
the Piano, and has a preface by 
Dr. Hans von Bilow, 


To whom it is dedicated, and by whom it has been 
warmly commended. 

The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 
hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives 
the left hand —< and similar training to that given 
the right. This book can be used in connection 
with any of the various Piano Schools or Instructors, 
or without them. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS. 

In a great majority of churches the music is fur 
nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 

This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 

Price 40 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
The John Church Co. 


No. (3 East (6th St., New York. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 





“* AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE." 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 





HOIRS and Organists will always find 

a supply of good practical anthems 
and voluntaries in THE MUSICAL VIS- 
ITOR, a monthly magazine for musical 
people. Its news and other reading mat- 
ter is up to date in every and 
all its choir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 





ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture and Singing 


FOR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,”’ ete., etc. 





The remarkable success which has attended the 
development of Mr. Root’s new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 
praise from practical voice teachers is a sufficient 

uaranty of their value. The system is being adopted 

y vocal teachers and conservatories everywhere. 
Examine the book and test its method. 


Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





AN IDEAL EDITION. 
We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


ieces of this edition are all care- 
ngered after the theories of Kul- 


The Instrumental 
fully revised and 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, orey, of paper and genera! 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these uisites being but too frequent! 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 

Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Masic 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 EF. 16th 8t., New York. 


HY do our choirs sing the same old 
W anthems month after month?! Why 
not give us something new! The 
singers say it is dificult to find new 
things that are good and easily learned. 
That is not so any more. THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
of choir music prepared expressly 
r it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 
new music every month, yes, every Sun- 
day. Try it. amine its merits. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnat 
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‘No. 74 W. Fourth St., 








The John Church Co. §. §, STEWART 
CELEBRATED 


FAMOUS “MEYER” Fuss BANJOS 


| Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
| by all the leading professional and amateur players 
| THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and carry a complete line of these in- 
| struments in stock 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 


have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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riptive price list furnished | 


FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum I] 


By Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. Hy 









A feature peculiar to the CuRRICULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical] study in all depart 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
| and the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum 

This book develops all the musica) faculties, and 
notone only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri f 


Price, $2.75. 





can Fingering is desired 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi. ago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


| 
Cospel Hymns No. 6 | 


FOR 


GORNET. | 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of al) the 
numbers arranged for the CORN E7 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cloth, $1.00. : 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Reot & Sous Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago 13 F.. 18th St., New York. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 








WM. H. SHERWOOD. 

We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which wfl! shortly ap 
pear, 

PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, 















Price, 40c 


Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2, - - 40c 
szhilara Op. 14, No. 8, ° ” 50e 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - * 40c 


Christmas Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, “« —40¢ 
PIANO DUET. 
Christmas Dance, Price, $1.00 
It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
ard others will find these pieces of great value 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 























Hail to the Land. 


Dr. HARPS. 
With spirit. 


Ww. L. mele KEES 
n 4 











1. Hail to 
2. Hail to 
3. For God 
4. Wave we 


Hail! 
Hail! 
Hail! 
Hail! 


Hail! 
Hail! 
Hail! 
Hail! 








the land of 

the blend - ing 
and their coun - try, 
our ban - 


rac - ¢s, 
fa - ther’s fought 
while greet-ing our 


£ a: 


ners 


























land of the free, 
na-tion new-born, 
coun-try shall we 


Hail to the 
Hail to the 
God and our 
Hail to the 














v7 
voic - be mute, To swell, to swell from the 


tri - umph heart-felt, The hopes, the hopes of 
ress-ing the might And the =e the pride that 
ag that is free From the 


ee * 


na-tions of earth! Cheers one, 
| 


sea 
our na 
op - press - es 
an - ner, the ban-ner whose wel-come is 


Ks its flag we sa- lute, Let no 
Let the Sax - on and Celt With a 
De - fend what is right, Re- 

two and three, From the 














sea he 
a -dorn, The strength 
the free, That  threat- 
mirth, $s the flag 
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the song 
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the land that 
of a na - tion 
ens the land of 
flaunt-ed free at 
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After last verse. 
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America. 








SSS 


1. My coun-try, ’tis of thee, Sweet land of 
2. My na - tive country, thee, Land of _ the 
3. Let mu - sic swell the breeze, And ring from all 
4. Our fa - ther’s God, to Thee, Au-thor of lib - er - ty, 


lib - er - ty, 








fa-thers died! Land of 


the pilgrims’ pride! From ev - ’ry mountain side 


Of thee I 
no - ble free, Thy name I 
the trees Sweet freedom’s song; 
To Thee we sing; 





Land where my 
love ; I love thy 
Let mor- tal 
Long may our 


sing; 








Let free - dom ring! 


rocks and rills, Thy woods and tem - pled hills; My heart with rapt-ure thrills, Like that a - bove. 


tongues awake, Let all 
land be bright With Freedom’s ho - ly light! Pro - tect us 
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that breathe partake, Let rocks their si-lence break——The sound pro-long. 
by Thy might, Great God, our King. 


8962-1 
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Cincinnati, October, 1892. 


Touch the Strings. 
To Marguerite Wuertz, Violin Virtuoso, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Touch the strings and let their trembling 

Fire the heart with tones resembling 
Purest harp in seraph hand; 

Strike the chords, and lo! their pealing 

Comes, thine own rapt soul revealing, 

Like some strain of grandeur stealing 
Hither from a holier land. 


Harmony’s own spirit moving 
In its majesty, and proving 
That the lovely flame divine, 
Music’s pure, sublimest treasure, 
For emotion’s highest pleasure, 
In a richness without measure 
Of melodious power is thine. 


Then the eye of love shall glisten, 
And the heart in wonder listen 
To the note“it could not raise; 
When the viol’s breast is swelling 
With the rapturous joy of telling 
Of the holy passion dwelling 
Here, and in eternal days. 


Softly, list! the wail of sadness— 
Now exultant strains of gladness, 

All these storm-tossed lives have known. 
Born of earth, and air, and ocean, 
Star-crowned height of rapt devotion, 

Yea, the soul’s supreme emotion, 

Roll in accents all thine own! 


Our nature’s yearnings in this hour 
Spring in their sweetness and their power, 
For thy hand hath swept their chords; 

And the beautiful shines clearer ; 

Power and loveliness come nearer; 

Dearest joys of earth are dearer, 
Borne on songs that need not words. 


Greater power is thine, and surer 
Far than voice of might and purer; 
And each base desire disarms— 

Beauty’s own sweet spirit thrilling 

Nature’s purest depths, instilling 

Grander aims of life, and filling 
Souls with music’s highest charms. 


Wondrous Genius! never tiring, 
Do the great behest, inspiring 

Thousands with a nobler love; 
Then to lead on heights before us, 
While eternal joy rolls o’er us, 
Only there, a sweeter chorus, 

In the melodies above. 

Ropney L. EsTaBrRoox. 


—_— eee et 





Too Ambitious. 


HERE is a truth regarding the study of music which is not fully 
T fixed in the mind of the average fond parent of pianoforte or 
vocal students, viz.: “that very few of the many, very many, 
students can ever reach public distinction.” . 
When the American people will have become aware of the inner 
truth of musical life we will hear in our parlors less of mixtures of 


“* Annie Rooney ” well played and Liszt's rhapsodies willfully assault- 
ed, and we will have come to a condition of enjoyment of the really 
beautiful in music. 

The average piano student, after a few years (or even months) of 
study, is desirous only of playing the great pieces most recently 
played by the popular virtuosi of the day. 

This ambition leads to a waste of time beyond calculation, and 
results in disappointment almost always. 

The teacher weakly submits for fear of the loss of his pupil, and 
all interested suffer in consequence of the refusal of the general 
public to look upon music study with the same rationalism with 
which they consider any other branch of education. 

The purest delight to be found in music is not that of the public 
performer. 

The best music is not necessarily that which requires the most 
stupendous technic, and modern transcendentalism in music need 
not interest the average school-girl who studies pianoforte. 

The astonishing performances of Joseffy, Paderewski, and such as 
they, are likely to fascinate all who hear them, and the apparent 
ease is at once deceptive and beguiling to the young student. 

Let parents be pleased, however, to find their child cultivating a 
true appreciation of the intrinsically beautiful in music, while ac- 
quiring a firm and musical touch, a power to express a real musical 
thought upon the pianoforte, and they will then find the piano a 
power for joy in the household. Unlike the spasmodic effort toward 
virtuosity, which results in disgust and disappointment, and a final 
“giving up of music,” this purer plan of work will ever be accom- 
panied with growth, both musical and technical. Of all the many 
students in New Jersey, how many can or do successfully respond to 
the usual request, “ Please play something’’? Very few indeed. 

The reason of this is, as already stated, the young lady is ashamed 
to play the “ Annie Rooney " style, which she can play, and she 
dare not attempt before her friends her “ /as¢ Piece,’’ which she can- 
not possibly master. 

Let the student (yes, and the parents) cultivate a degree of con- 
tentment in the performance of music of the highest esthetic value 
which is in the scope of the player's abilities; cease to strive for vir- 
tuosity, unless there is great cause to believe one’s self called to the 
higher plane, and find a true delight in music for its own sake, re- 
gardless of the element of display. 

When this is a household faith, our countless pianos will become 
a means of delight, where now they but annoy.—NMew Jersey Must- 
cian. 


Want to be Amused. 





N all sides it seems to be granted that hard work is inclining 
people to enjoy what may be called secondary art, despite 
the advance of education, both general and technical. Comic 

opera, burlesque, comic songs, etc., chiefly command the attention 
of a large portion of the public in search of relaxation. But even 
persons of cultivation are not free from the charge of patronizing 
the more frivolous forms of amusement. There is, indeed, some 
truth in Mr. Allen Grant's bold, perhaps satirical, words: ‘ Probably 
there is nothing that serious intellects hate so much as an ‘intellect- 
ual treat.’ I believe high-class music, high-class plays, high-class 
novels are produced mainly for people of moderate or medium intel- 
ligence, people whose brains and bodies are systematically unwork- 
ed. Men who have done a good day's toil with head and hands do 
not care for ‘ Faust’; they want a Gaiety Burlesque. The silliest song, 
the most rollicking fun, is to many men a far greater relaxation 
than the best mounted pieces of Shakespeare or Victor Hugo.” 
It is humiliating indeed to have to confess that nature's reaction 
against excessive toil of mind and body should tend to incline men 
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to descend a downward intellectual scale in times of relaxation. 
However, there is some force in a suggestion that, without seeking 
to change the schemes of high-class concert-giving societies, we 
might do well to present ‘‘ secondary art"’ more frequently; partly 
as a matter of public relaxation and partly in an educational sense, 
as preparing many listeners for better things. Some think, from this 
point of sight, that the establishment of permanent promenade or- 
chestral concerts would thus prove financially successful, and not 
without artistic usefulness. The music selected would not only 
include a judicious admixture of classical music, but lighter over- 
tures and other pieces, including even the best dance music by 
Strauss, Gungl, etc. It is true the idea does not show much advance 
upon the Jullien concert of forty years ago; all the same, the 
scheme commends itself to common sense, as supplying orchestral 
music which shall be both good and popular, and, if properly carried 
out, could hardly fail to be both educational and successful.—London 
Musical News. 


The Grand Central, New York. 


T last we are turning our faces homeward, but the gate-keeper 
A says our car will not be open for a half-hour yet, so I will com- 
mence a sketch of our summer outing as the best thing I can 

do for the VisIToR this month. 

My son F, W. and I left home toward the end of July and went 
first to the Silver Lake Assembly, but enough was said about that 
in the September Visitor. I will, however, add here that as I 
look back upon that most interesting occasion and place, very prom- 
inent in my mind is the advantage that we as musical students 
and teachers there had in meeting and benefiting by so many em- 
inent men and women of the “ platform,” in their various specialties. 
For years I declined calls to assemblies, because}I thought those 
were the very things that would spoil a musical normal by taking 
the attention of the students from their work. But, as I have recently 
said, they did not do that, but, on the contrary, afforded the very 
recreation and change needed. 

After Silver Lake, came a capital convention in West Salem, Ohio, 
conducted by Mr. Case and myself. It was a great pleasure to 
meet so many singers, and an unusually large number (for a con- 
vention) of energetic teachers, both vocal and instrumental. Here 
and there was an older man or woman, who came in some instances 
many miles to see again the conductor under whom they sang thirty 
years ago or more, perhaps as a boy or girl, but who had a vivid 
remembrance of the musical gathering of those far-away days. 

It was especially interesting to see some who knew about the 
Wooster, Ohio, Normal in ’62, the last one in which Dr. Mason took 
part. They recalled the excited rallying meetings of that year, and 
the fact that on one occasion the normal chorus helped by singing 
the ‘‘ Battle-Cry of Freedom,” which had just come out. 

That reminds me that there is something about that song that I 
should like the judgment of the readers of this corner upon. It is 
this: 

There was a time when our Southern brethren were rebels ; there 
is no doubt of that, and very stubborn and brave rebels they were. 
We think, too, that some of their leaders were /vaitors to the govern- 
ment that had brought them up, but we will not go into that now. 
At present there are none of either, and when I am called upon to 
sing the ‘‘ Battle-Cry,” I do not like at all to sing that last verse as 
it 1s: 





So we’re springing to the call from the East and from the West, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom! 

And we'll hurl the rebel crew from the land we love the best, 
Shouting, ete. 


And in the chorus I do not like: 


The Union forever! hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 
Down with the traitor, up with the star. 


In fact, that line never was good : “ up with the s¢ar,"’ while needed 
for the rhyme, is not correct, because there are so many stars in the 
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sense in which the word is there used. What I should like in the 
last verse would be something like this: 
So we’re springing to the cal] from the East and from the West, 
Shouting, etc. : 
And if need be we will die for the land we love the best, 
Shouting, ete. 
And in the chorus: 
The Union forever! hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 
Bright in its glory shines every star! 
While we rally round the flag, boys, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom ! 

At a banquet in Chicago on Decoration Day I made these expla- 
nations and sang the song in this way, and the change seemed to 
meet with favor, but since that time I have not been so successful. 
The main objection seems to be that the song as it is is a part of the 
history of the war, and that the Southerners could not reasonably 
object to our doing and saying at that time all we rightfully could 
to win. Still I should like to stop calling hard names, and to 
cease trying either in myself or others to rouse vindictive feelings 
on account of the great struggle, now long past, and in whick our 
enemies, a majority of them, were as sincere, brave, and patriotic 
from their standpoint as ourselves. 

I shall be very glad if any who have any interest in this matter 
will write me what they think about it, Address me at 200 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

After convention at West Salem I went to New York and neighbor- 
hood for a week, and it was interesting to observe the anxiety in the 
letters we received from friends at a distance lest we should be in 
danger of cholera. It reminded me of a previous cholera season 
some time in the fifties, when I lived in New York, and whem to 
distant friends we seemed to be in the utmost peril, while the fact 
was we hardly thought of the disease, and certainly were in no fear 
of it. 

I do not mean to underrate’the importance of care and precaution 
if that trouble is coming, but I know that with the sensational arti- 
cles of the enterprising newspapers it is made to look worse at a dis- 
tance than it really is, and all know that living in constant fear of 
the disease is one way to invite it. 

I had written so far in the New York station, and on the way home; 
now I am in my working-room, overlooking Lake Michigan, and 
within sight of soine of the wonderful improvements that are going 
on in preparation for the Columbian Exposition of next year, and I 
hope in preparation for the visit of many of the readers of THE 
MUSICAL VISITOR. Geo. F. Root. 


——— 


Famous Violinists. 
By Fulia C. Allen, Mus. Bac. 
VIII. 





Leonard. 


UBERT LEONARD, the eminent virtuoso and teacher, was 

born at Bellaire, Belgium, in 1819. As he gave evidence of 

unusual musical ability the career of a violinist was chosen 
for him, and he was accordingly taken to Paris, where, in 1836, he 
entered the Conservatoire. His instructor there was Habeneck, who 
not only formed young Leonard's style, but developed his strong 
individuality. 

The next notable event in his career was a concert tour through 
Germany, which was so thoroughly a success that it assured his 
position as a virtuoso beyond a peradventure. This was in 1844-5. 
During this tour he received the great honor and distinction of per- 
forming the Mendelssohn Concerto for the first time in Berlin, at the 
request of the composer and under his personal direction. 

Three years later he became the immediate successor of De Beriot 
as senior professor of violin at the Brussels Conservatoire, where he 
remained until 1870. He then went to Paris, residing there until his 


death, which occurred in the summer of 1890, Leonard's wife was 











a member of the famous Garcia family, and she also acquired a 
reputation as an accomplished vocalist and successful teacher in 
Paris. 

Leonard's style was remarkably brilliant, and was distinguished 
by a marvelous command of arpeggios and the endless varieties of 
staccato bowings. 

As a teacher he was facile princeps, and his pupils comprise some 
of the greatest violinists of the day, the most distinguished being the 
Belgian virtuoso, Ovide Musin. 

Leonard's compositions are characterized by their great brilliancy, 
and, as they abound in technical difficulties, make great demands 
upon the soloist. Perhaps the most popular is the “Souvenir de 
Haydn,” a set of bravura variations on the Austrian Hymn, which 
has been played very successfully in this country by his pupil, M. 
Musin. 

Leonard’s book, the ‘‘ Gymnastique du Violon,” is of inestimable 
value, and should be in the possestion of every ambitious student. 


—_-_ 
DP 








A Musical Revolution. 


World, the advanced thinkers have looked upon Bach's equal 

temperament as a clever compromise, an ingenious makeshift, 
which would in time inevitably have to make way for and be super- 
seded by another order of things, and musicians who have spent 
their life at the keyboard have realized the deficiencies and limita- 
tions of the present system from an zsthetic standpoint. When 
from any cause the existing mutual concordant relations of the de- 
grees of the scale,as now in use, are undisturbed or falsified we may 
say that the instrument on which it occurs is out of tune, simply 
because our ears have been trained to things as they are and refuse 
to accept new sound relations. But for that reason are such new 
relations an impossibility? Certainly not. For more than twenty 
years the question of the advisability of enlarging the possibilities 
of musical expression by a more minute subdivision of our scale 
basis or measure, the octave, has been under discussion, and a keyed 
instrument known as an “enharmonic organ,”’ on which fifiy-two 
subdivisions of the octave are represented by actual notes, which is 
capable of reproducing every g:adation of sound appreciable to 
the ear, has been successfully constructed and played upon. On 
such an instrument as this it would be possible to give some of the 
Arabian, Hindoo, and Persian melodies, which are absolutely un- 
producible upon the pianoforte. 

Musicians on the lookout for possibie new developments are 
beginning to turn with great interest to this Eastern music, the 
effect of which our scale is powerless to convey, as a guide and 
finger-post to a future in which the possibilities of music as a means 
of emotional expression and impression will be notably enlarged. 
Up to the present time we have had but a very restricted technical 
knowledge of these scales, many of them centuries older than our 
own, and none whatever of their emotional or zsthetical possibili- 
ties, simply because it has just begun to dawn upon the musical 
world that music as a means of communicating or producing a sen- 
sation or emotion may be still in its infancy, and that it may be 
something beyond an art merely to produce concordant combina- 
tions of sound. 

All the Eastern nations recognize the same scale basis or measure 
the octave as we do, but subdivide it in an almost infinite variety of 
ways, some scales containing twenty-seven, some thirty, some, again, 
thirty-five degrees of notes, causing an entirely new series of stops 
or intervals, and an entirely new system of sound relations. The 
greater melodic possibilities of such a scale are self-evident, as where 
we have twelve factors in combinations of sounds or tone sequences, 
they have oftentimes more than double that number. Travelers in 
Eastern countries, Egypt (where a very complete system of music 
seems to have been in existence centuries before the Christian era), 
Arabia, India, and Persia, have brought back extraordinary stories 


oar many years, writes Reginald de Koven, in the New York 
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of the peculiar emotional, nay, even physical, effect of the native 
music. 

The experience of thoroughly educated musicians who have been 
fascinated and charmed by this rude Eastern music is surely re- 
markable enough to warrant the statement that an entire revolution 
in musical theory and practice may come to us, and from the East, 
from a musical system which has undergone neither change, altera- 
tion, nor variation for centuries. What fields of conjecture does it 
not open up? what vistas of untold possibilities in the way of zsthet- 
itcal and emotional impressions does it not disclose? If the sensi- 
tory nerves may be thus affected in spite of the ear and previous 
education and experience, does it not point to a possible revolution 
in musical art which shall modify or overthrow all pre-existent the- 
ories, practice, methods, and conventions? If we allow the more 
minute subdivision of our present scale so that it may reproduce 
intervals and sound relations impossible in its present status to be 
not only possible, but practicable, which has certainly been demon- 
strated, and thereby make it possible to add to the melodic variations 
of the oldest systems the harmonic richness and instrumental wealth 
and science of the newest, shall we not then have an emotional art 
doubled in its scope and power, vastly enriched in its breadth and 
possibilities, an art so changed that revolution would be too small a 
term to apply to the power or influence that effected such a change? 
A study of the scores of the newest and most daring of the Russian 
composers, of writers like Balakireff, for example, who are subjected 
most closely to Eastern influences, will show that all this is not mere 
idle vaporing, no mere visionary theorizing, but the statement of a 
possibility which may not beso remote as might at first sight appear. 
Music, to remain alive as an art, and it is very much alive to-day, 
must progress beyond even its present limitations, and the prog- 
ress, if made, must be made in the direction indicated above. 





The Origin of the Banjo. 


VER half a century ago, in the town of Banjoemas, in the 
Dutch East India, near the coast of Java, a negro native of 
the place—with that love of music which his race universally 

possesses—desiring’ an instrument to accompany his voice, conceived 
the following plan: 

Taking a cheese-box and crossing it with goat or sheepskin, he ran 
a handle through it, then using violin strings, which were tuned to the 
first, third, fifth, and eighth notes of an octave, he gave it the name 
of “banjo,”’ from the first two syllables in the name of his native 
town. No banjo of this time is known to be in existence, but from 
descriptions handed down they must have been very rude instru- 
ments. 

They no doubt served their purpose, and many a joyous song may 
have roused the echoes with the banjo’s help in the town of Ban- 
joemas. 

Asthe years passed improvements were made, but only in a slight 
degree. Throughout the Southern States banjos became as plentiful 
as pickaninnies, and negroes might be found on any plantation who 
could ‘‘ make the banjo talk." Many a scene of merriment was 
enacted in the “ quarters,’ after the day's work was done, to the 
lively notes of the instrument, young and old jigging around as if 
bewitched, till the dancers, one by one, fell down exhausted, 

But this country was not to have a monopoly of such merry music, 
for more than forty years ago the banjo crossed the briny deep and 
made its début on the London boards. It was at the old Princess's 
Theater, then under the management of Mr. Maddox, and the per- 
former was a very skillful and artistic player named Sweeny. He 
followed “Tom Thumb " as an attraction, thus greatly angering the 
leader of the orchestra, Signor Schira. The Princess's had been 
opened as a first-class opera-house, and the remark attributed to the 
director, ‘‘ First a dwarf and now a mountebank,” was not altogether 
uncalled for. Public taste had not been trained as yet to banjo 
music, so Mr. Sweeny’s stay on English soil was brief. The judges 
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of classical music looked upon the banjo as a cross between the 
guitar and tambourine, and would not encourage its use. 

Some time before the above incident, Signor Guilio Regondi, a cel- 
ebrated guitarist, had with great difficulty led the cultivated classes 
to acknowledge that there was melody in the accordion and con- 
certina, but the music of the banjo was beyond them. But less than 
five years after, Mr. Sweeny and his banjo were avenged. The 
original “ Ethiopian “Serenaders" from America took London by 
storm. They came, they were seen—and they conquered. When 
the curtain went up on the St. James's stage the audience beheld row 
upon row of chairs on which sat men with faces blackened by burnt 
cork, wigs of curly wool, and lips of vivid red. When the strains of 
“Poor Lucy Neal"’ were heard there were few dry eyes in the house. 

Night after night London crowded the hall, and the most re- 
nowned statesmen—among them Sir Robert Peel—could be seen 
with stately head, gravely keeping time to songs which set the peo- 
ple wild. Mr. Greville has said that the airs became familiar in 
fashionable circles, and around many a piano were gathered sons 
and daughters of wealth, all joining in the strains of “I Bet my 


Money on the Bob-Tailed Nag."" The songs, however, were nothing 
compared to the banjoists. Mr. Pell, the original ‘‘ bones,” was 
Men forgot cares of 


admired, but the banjo-players were idolized. 
business or state while listening to the tum-tum of the banjo. 

As the instrument is now made, it is pretty enough to have a satin 
ribbon on it and be suspended from the neck a /a guitar. In a 
clever performer's hands the banjo seems capable of doing every- 
thing—bells chime, waters ripple, winds blow, birds sing, and many 
other pleasant ideas are evoked; but it will never do for romance— 
its very name is against it; whether from association or not, we can 
not connect romance and the banjo. The neck is now made with 
frets, similar to the guitar, and the circular head is covered with a 
fine calfskin which is tightly held by a large number of clamps with 
These tighten the skin and assist in giving a more 
sonorous tone. Thus science has improved the rough toy instru- 
ment of more than half a century ago, until it is hardly inferior in 
style or tone to its near relative, the guitar. 

The prices are rather large for good banjos. I have seen one 
rated as high as one hundred and fifty dollars; though part of the 
price was due to the lavish use of pearl and silver in its decorations. 
Next to the fiddle, no instrument can so irresistibly make the feet to 
move or bring smiles to the faces of the hearers as the quick, sharp 
notes of the banjo; so we may say that the banjo is with us, and we 
hope it has come to stay.—Anna L. Williams, in Kate Field's 
Washington. 





screws attached. 








Women as Composers. 


PARAGRAPH in the Ze News appeared as follows: ‘‘ Wom- 
A en as a sex have to face the fact that while, as compared with 

men, greater numbers, probably, have received musical in- 
struction during the past century, they have not shown the creative 
talent that men have.” 

Whereupon a lady correspondent immediately wrote: ‘It is 
probably true that more women than men have received musical 
instruction, of a sort, but not of the sort which qualifies anyone to 
Girls, as a rule, are taught music superficially, 
simply as an accomplishment. To enable them to play and sing 
agreeably is the whole object of their music lessons. It is exceed- 
ingly rare that a girl's father cares to have her taught the underlying 
laws of harmony or the principles of musical composition. In 
Germany and Italy, the countries where the greatest musical com- 
posers have originated, the standard of women’s education is espe- 
cially low, and the idea of woman's ‘sphere’ particularly restricted. 
The German or Italian girl who should confess an ambition to be- 
come a composer would be regarded as out of her sphere, if not as 
Yet it is now known that some of Mendelssohn's 


become a composer. 


out of her mind. 


songs were composed by his sister, Fanny Mendelssohn, who pub- 
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lished them under her brother's name to avoid the reproach of un- 
womanliness. No one detected the difference, or thought these 
pieces unworthy of even that celebrated composer." 





— 
>> aaa 





Songs for Young Folks. 


ISS ELEANOR SMITH, in a very interesting article in a late 
M Christian Union, has the following sensible remarks on the 

character of many of the songs given to young pupils nowa- 
days: 

Even sentimental music, without words, must, it seems to me, 
have a bad effect upon children of an imaginative nature. I should 
be as careful to have young people hear music of a healthful nature 
as to see that they read healthful literature. 

Doubtless love-stories and #entimental music of high artistic 
value would be less objectionable in their effects than music and 
literature of a low class, for in the former there is much that is fine 
and noble beside the sentiment. 

But the principle of encouraging children to read indiscriminately, 
and to sing anything they happen to have heard, seems to me as 
mistaken as allowing them all the privileges of grown people. 

And not only is this true of children, but it is also the case with 
young girls. Indeed, as the young girl begins to ripen into woman- 
hood it seems even more indelicate to disturb her young maiden- 
liness by giving her songs of passion to sing. I have often seen a 
young damsel of fifteen, to whom Heaven has given a voice, making 
wry faces over words of her songs which to her innocent mind were 
very distastetul; and I believe that, unless the young singer has 
been encouraged to regard her song-texts as of no more dramatic 
importance than the vowels of her solfeggio, she will always have 
an instinctive shrinking from the expression of emotions of which 
she knows nothing. 

Heine's beautiful “ Du bist wie eine Blume” seems to be an out- 
pouring in words of the universal tenderness with which the sweet 
purity of young girlhood is regarded, and it behooves us all to exert 
every influence to preserve this innocence of youth when and how 
we can. It is, however, not an easy matter to find just the right 
music for immature singers, and many a teacher who disapproves 
on principle of giving love ditties to her pupil of seventeen will act 
constantly in opposition to her better judgment because she does not 
know of appropriate songs, or is too indolent to search for them. 
Osgood's ‘A Flower may Hide its Lovely Face"’ is an old favorite 
which young girls could sing with much appropriateness. 

There is a large number of popular English songs which are not 
love songs, but whose sentiment is so mawkish that I do not consider 
them worthy of being sung by singers of taste, be they old or young. 
One of these, which had to do with the untimely taking off of a 
white-robed chorister, set the fashion for that type of song, and our 
concert-rooms have echoed ever since with the last sighs of these 
romantic beings. Then another fortunate composer—or his pub- 
lisher—made a great deal of money out of the two little hapless 
children who wandered off to find the way to heaven, and since 
then dozens of composers have sent scores of homeless waifs out to 
die in the frozen streets. 

The vein was rich, but it has been so thoroughly mined that we 
wonder if there is still profit in it. Such, however, is the popular 
love of the commonplace that no song can expect to be successful 
here or in England which is not as exactly like some predecessor as 
the law allows. 

* * * * . 


When the old superstition that children's voices should not be 
trained dies out completely, when more well-schooled musicians 
shall see the necessity of teaching children what they can so easily 
be taught, then the attention of composers will be called not only to 
the child's song but to the necessity of writing more especially for 
young girls, The more natural and free the children’s voices 











become, the more fresh and beautiful the voices of the young girls 
will be; and talented people will not be lacking to whom it will be 
a privilege to supply both voice and heart with the proper means for 
their highest development. 





How to Make a Sonata. 


R. A. J. GOODRICH, an authority on musical analysis and 

form, discourses very instructively on the ‘ Characteristics 

of Classical Music"’ in a late number of Werner's Voice 
Magazine. From the article the Visiror takes the liberty of ex- 
tracting his analysis of the Sonata. Necessarily the language is 
somewhat technical, but we believe the extract will prove of interest 
even to the general reader : 

To the nonprofessional reader it will be necessary here to give a 
brief sketch of the sonata form. The first and most important 
movement, usually an allegro, has three main divisions: From the 
beginning to the double bar; from the double bar to the end of the 
development; from the reprise to the close. The first division con 
tains three subdivisions: Principal theme; second theme; con- 
clusion. The principal theme is in the tonic; the second theme is 
in the dominant, usually preceded by a transition; the conclusion is 
also in the dominant. The first part is the citation or presentation 
of the material (motives) from which the entire sonata is con- 
structed. The second division is an elaboration, development, or 
‘working out "’ of one or more of the leading motives. Ht is very 
like the discussion or explanation of a certain subject, and this pro- 
cess of logical development and metamorphosis has gradually 
received more and more attention, until at the present time it is the 
most potent element of musical composition. It is the unfolding of a 
germ; the enlargement of our view and understanding of any 
subject presented to our notice. For this reason the “ Funeral 
March for Siegfried,’’ by Wagner, and the “ Death of Ase,” from 
Grieg's ‘‘ Peer Gynt Suite,’’ are on a higher plane than the funeral 
marches by Beethoven and Chopin. 

To return to the outline analysis, it should be stated that the re- 
prise is similar to the first division, with these differences: The 
second subject and conclusion are here transposed to the tonic, so 
that the prevailing key-tone may leave its final effect of unity and 
psychologic connection. In this brief sketch it is only necessary to 
add that the three motives of the first division must be related to one 
another, and that this unity must be maintained as much as possible 
throughout. The second movement is usually slow, being a song 
without words, romance, nocturne, or prayer. This is a single form. 
The third movement partakes more or less of the rondo form, with 
a frequently recurring principal theme. If the sonata contains four 
movements it is customary to include a minuet or scherzo between 
the song and the finale, or between the first movement and the song. 
In order to free the sonata from all terpsichorean suggestion Beet- 
hoven substituted the scherzo for the minuet. When the sonata 
form became once established it was applied to chamber and or- 
chestral music, and even to operatic overtures and intermezzi. Thus 
a string quartet, quintet, sextet, a symphony, concerto, or overture 
was, until after the death of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, conceived 
in the sonata form. 

We pass over the technical distinctions between these different 
styles and the details of construction, and devote a brief space to 
the emotional contents of a typical work in the classical style. Beet- 
hoven's ** Pastoral Symphony,"’ to which the composer appended a 
program, may be selected. In the first movement we have the 
composer's impressions of country life; the balmy air, clear sun- 
shine, and all the charms and restfulness of rural scenes. The 
andante pictures a scene by the brook. There is contemplation, 
contentment, the songs of birds, and the chatter of the “ brook that 
babbles by.” Then comes the scherzo; the merry-making of the 
peasants, the quaint dance and its droll humor. In the midst 
of these pleasantries distant mutterings are heard; the sun becomes 
obscured; the birds are mute; rain begins to fall; the thunder 
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grows more ominous, and presently a violent storm passes over the 
scene, erstwhile so bright and peaceful. Anon the storm subsides ; 
a shepherd's pipe is heard; birds resume their song ; the bright sun- 
light gladdens all hearts, and a hymn of thankfulness is mingled 
with the song of bird and breeze. 

Though the sonata represents emotion and sentiment in the ab- 
stract, the psychologic phrases may be compared in a general way 
to the scenes and situations suggested by the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony."’ 
The first allegro suggests strife, conflict, and opposing principles. 
The song stands for repose. The rondo is a final idealization, tri- 
umph, or apotheosis. Such is the general zsthetic character of a 
majority of sonatas in the strict classical style, as, for instance, 
Sonata No. 10, by Mozart (in B-flat), Sonata in G, Op. 40, No. 1, 
Clementi, or the Weber, Op. 24. These are fair specimens, with 
which hundreds of others may be compared. 





—_— —_———_P - 
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Sing in English. 
HE Visrror heartily approves of the following suggestions from 
the report on Vocal Progress read before the N. Y. M. T. A. at 
its last session, by Mr. C. A. White. English is good enough 
for us. 

Your committee is pleased to report progress with regard to the 
importanec attached to the use of language in the training of the 
voice. Most acknowledged authorities and the best thinkers of the 
day recognize the fact that the vowel and consonantal sounds are 
great factors in the training of the voice. A great change has taken 
place in the last decade, and songs are now often stronger in the 
words and sentiment than in any other respect. This being true, is 
it not important that the language be pure, refined, and that the 
singer have perfect command of it? Hence the importance of first 
training the voice in a language with which the pupil is entirely 
familiar, which, as a rule, is the mother tongue. Students of the 
voice in this country have suffered at the hands of those who first 
trained the voice on one sound only, that the open af, and then 
compelled them to sing in a language with which they were not 
familiar. There is yet much of that kind of work done; but it is 
encouraging to know that wonderful strides in the direction of the 
better have been made. The better class of teachers are beginning 
to recognize the power and influence of all the vowel elements and 
of flexible consonantal action. Any language when not understood 
or mastered is an element of weakness in the singing voice, and 
accounts for much that is bad and unmusical. Whereas, a language 
that is mastered is a power for good, a source of strength, beauty, 
and success. There is no excuse whatever for a singer singing badly 
in a foreign language who can sing well in the English, and yet it is 
a common thing. 

First train the voice in the mother tongue, which, as a rule, in this 
country is English, and then all other languages can be acquired 
at will. No one who had the pleasure of hearing Edward Lloyd in 
his series of song recitals during the past season could question the 
beauty or adaptability of the English language in song. 

ee 

A good story is told of Sir John Goss, late organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. He was conducting a rehearsal of one of his 
compositions when suddenly he heard one of the tenors singing a B-flat 
when the rest of the choir were singing in B-natural. Instantly checking 
the choir, he exclaimed : 

‘*How dare you sing that note flat? If you can actually sing a semi- 
tone below the choir and not perceive it, you are the worst man I have 
ever had in my choir!” 

The tenor listened to the rebuke, and quietly remarked that in his 
copy the note was printed B-flat. 

** Impossible!” returned Sir John Goss. 

‘- But, it is,” said the tenor. 

** Bring the copy here,” said the conductor. 

On looking at the score he found that the tenor was right, and thata 
misprint had occurred, More excitement still. Sir John thus addressed 
the trembling tenor: 

“If you, sir, can sing B-flat against all the choir singing B-natural, 


simply because you have B-flat marked in your book, you are the 
most correct and most wonderful singer I have ever conducted.” 
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Dr. A.C. MACKENZIE, the Scottish composer, 
has accepted an invitation to be present at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and he will 
conduct a performance of his ‘‘ Rose of Sha- 


ron,” or some other work. 


THE management at Beyreuth have declined 
to allow the production of ‘ Parsifal” at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. As there is to be no 
festival performance at the Wagner Mecca 
next year we do not see the force of the objec- 
tion. 

THE principal performers at a concert given 
on the ship Normania while at quarantine off 
New York September 6 were Lottie Collins 
and Xaver Scharwenka,“‘ Misery makes strange 
don’t mean that ex- 


bedfellows,’’—well, we 


actly, but say—companions, 


WE print in the music pages of this VISITOR 
a Columbus song, believing that, though it isnot 
an anthem such as we usually print, a use will 
be found for it in the very general celebrations 
that are to take place this month in honor of 
the great Discoverer, 


How long will our teachers and pupils be in 
learning the lesson that simple things well done 
are better and more acceptable than difficult 
pieces beyond present powers? Why should 
pupils attempt in public the music that famous 
musicians have sung only after years and years 
of study? The effect is not pleasant; the com- 
parison is odious, and the effort not helpful to 
the performer. Such music should be studied 
of course, but it is not wise to use it in pub- 


lic work in immature years, Isit? 


CHOIR leaders and singers! remember that 
the VisIToR contains sixteen pages of anthem 


and organ music each month, and often more. 
The anthems are just such as chorus choirs 
need, are on all seasonable subjects, and by 
the best practical writers. The instrumental 
music is selected and prepared by an experi- 
enced musician whose many years at the organ 
enables him to provide for the needs of that 
department. Our readers can do their choir 
friends a real service by calling attention to 
this feature of the VisiTor. 





A RECENT London Musical Standard has a 
pessimistic editorial entitled ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Mediocrity.” Its outlook over the field of 
composers makes it feel decidedly blue. ‘‘There 
is plenty of mediocrity,” it says, ‘‘ but no 
genius; plenty of musical John the Baptists 
but no musical Messiah. * * * The painters, 
poets, scientists of this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century are in the van of progress; it is 
only the musicians who fail to perpetuate the 
race of giants.” Is it quite so bad as all that? 
Did not the same kind of talk prevail in the 
days of Mozart, Haydn, Bach, Handel, and 
Beethoven ? 





THERE is a little dissatisfaction among mu- 
sicians outside of Chicago concerning the way 
things are being managed or mismanaged in 
the music department. One cause of complaint 
seems to be that as yet no prominent leader or 
organization outside of Chicago has been in- 
vited to “‘ jine de band” for the great show. 
Another is that American composers have not 
been properly invited to present compositions 
for performance. But it is not wise to find 
fault too early. It may be in the plan of the 
management to show proper consideration for 
both composers and performers. It probably is. 
There is time enough yet. 


SEVERAL names new to our readers will be 
found among our choir music pages this month. 
But none of them are new at the business. 
Mr. W. T. Porter is a well-known lawyer-mu- 
sician, of this city, whose church solos have 
gained for him an enviable reputation as a 
composer. He is also organist of the Mt. 
Auburn Baptist Church. Mr. R. L. Fletcher, 
who contributes the quartet to the beautiful 
poem ‘At Last,” by the recently deceased 
Quaker Poet, is a Chicago business man and a 
well-known 
While retaining our well-known contributors 


writer of Gospel hymns, etc. 
we are planning forarelay of new ones, and 
hope to hear again from those whose contribu- 
tions appear this month. 
readers aid us in extending the usefulness of 
the VisiTor by calling the attention of their 
friends to it? 


Will not our present 


A DISCUSSION is now going on in the daily 
press and elsewhere, concerning the subject of 
an endowed opera. In a late Forum Mr. Seidl 
and Mr. J. K. Paine have articles on the sub- 
ject. They both are of the opinion that America 
should have a permanent operatic establish- 
ment in which the works of all schools should 
be performed in the vernacular. Professor 
Paine would have the institution carried on on 
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the German system, with a long season, per- 
manent engagements, moderate salaries,and a 
pension at the end of the singer’s usefulness, to 
take the place of the present London, St. Peters- 
burg, and New York plan of brief seasons, high- 
priced stars,and a poor ensemble. ‘If such 
an opera were established on the plan that I 
have indicated,” he says, ‘‘a native school of 
music would in course of time grow up, and we 
should have American opera given chiefly by 
American artists.” 


THE arrangement of hymns and tunes from 
secular sources is not peculiar to the present 
time, as many suppose, In early New England 
days the Puritans desiring ‘‘new and less 
sober” music first adapted old dance tunes, 
“Sweet Annie Page,” “Babbling Echo,” 
‘* Little Pickle,” etc., all long ago forgotten 
except by the musical historian. The music 
of “Few Happy Matches” was sung to the 
hymn ‘ Lo, on a narrow neck of land,’’ now 
sung to Dr. Mason’s tune “ Meribah,” and 
that of ‘*When I was brisk and young” was 
set to the hymn ‘Let sinners take their 
course.” The jolly tune “* Begone, dull care,” 
which began: 


“My wife shall dance, and I will sing, 
And merrily pass the day,’ 


was made to do duty to the solemn hymn 


“If this be death I soon shall be 
From every pain and sorrow free,”’ 


and did not seem so very inappropriate either. 


On the subject of altering hymns a recent 
writer expressed himself as follows: Frequently 
I have expressed indignation when I have found 
hymns altered and mutilated to suit the views 
of different sects. It is a practice which I can 
not condemn too vigorously, but I notice that 
a writer in Zhe Quarterly Review has the hardi- 
hood to defend, or, at any rate, to urge some 
mitigation in favor of those who tamper with 
other people’s writings. Of course if the 
hymn would appear absolutely ridiculous ac- 
cording to modern ideas, one could not well 
growl at the alteration of a line here and there. 
For example, we should not be happy in sing- 
ing “ Ride on, ride on in majesty,” if the third 
line retained the original rendering, ‘‘ Thine 
humble beast pursues his road.”” Equally un- 
acceptable would be the old version of the 
*« Gloria, laus, et honor,’’ when it ran— 

“ Be Thou, O Lord, the Rider, 
And we the little ass; 


That to God’s holy city 
Together we may pass.’’ 


Our sense of the ludicrous would be too strong 
to repress any risible desires. Surely we are 
not to take Herrick seriously in his ‘ Litany 
to the Holy Spirit.”” What does he say ? 


‘When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope but of his fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


“When his potion and his pill, 
His, or none, or little skill, 
Meet for nothing but to kill, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me.”’ 









Music With and Without 
Words. 


Rubinstein opens his ‘* Conversations ’”’ with 
the statement that instrumental music is 
superior to music set to words, and instru- 
mental composers greater than those who write 
operas and oratorios. The human voice, he 
says, sets a limit to melody, which the instru- 
ment does not, and of which the emotion of 
the human soul, be it joy or sorrow, does not 
admit. 

Rubinstein advances some strange ideas 
concerning music. We think there is much 
to be said in favor of the other side. Instru- 
mental music, like the symphonies, may stir 
the emotions profoundly, but it expresses 
nothing definitely, the same music affecting 
different people in different ways, and even the 
same petson differently at different times, ac- 
cording to his mental or physical condition. 
Words express definite ideas, and if the music 
is properly set to them, helps to deepen the 
impression intended to be made by them. 

Music without words just ‘‘ sloshes around "’ 
among the feelings and emotions, to use a slang 
phrase. Any kind of feeling, good, bad, or 
indifferent, may be stirred up by it, the kind 
depending altogether upon the character, rul- 
ing loves and affections of the listener. Music 
with words has the power to turn the thoughts 
and feelings into certain channels, and if the 
words are ennobling, to incite to higher and 
nobler aspirations. 

It may be said that words alone have this 
power. So they have, but music intensifies 
and directs it. The cart is a good thing in 
itself; so is the horse, but they are not of so 
much use by themselves as when they are 
united. Which is the cart and which is the 
horse in this case we do not undertake to 
decide, but we believe they perform a more 
useful service to mankind at large when har- 
nessed together than they do when used alone. 





“The Battle-Cry of Freedom.” 


Dr. Root, in his letter in this number of the 
VISITOR, suggests some change in the words 
of his celebrated war song. 

As a song of the present time some of the 
proposed changes would seem to be eminently 
proper, and if it is proposed to reissue the 
song as a patriotic song of the day, no one 
can reasonably object to the alterations. We 
believe, however, that serious objections can 
be offered to the proposed changes on the 
ground of historical record. 

The song played an unusually prominent 
part in the great Civil War, Its strong terms, 
which it is proposed to tone down, nerved 
the “* boys” at the front to do valorous deeds 
in those terrible days. Feeling ran high then, 
and strong words were"needed to express the 
strong emotion which existed everywhere. 

This song was a power equal to a corps of 
soldiers. It was to the patriot what the same 
author’s ** Shining Shore ’’ was to the Christian 
at that time, a battle-cry and converter. 

The song is part of the Record of the Great 
Rebellion. When sung now, it is as a reminis- 
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cence of it. It is not sung to manifest or 
arouse vindictive feelings, or for the sake of 
calling names. As a war song let it stand as 
it is. 

The old soldiers on both sides have long ago 
shook hands and made up, and are better 
friends than ever for having tested each other’s 
metal, and we do not believe that either Union 
or Confederate want the old songs changed 
one iota from the way they sang them 

“On many a tented field.’’ 


Let the ‘‘ Bonnie Blue Flag’ and ‘ Dixie,” 
and ‘* The Battle-Cry of Freedom” remain as 
when they were struck red hot from the great 
furnace fires of the Civil War. 

They are historical emblems. Don’t alter 
them. They are strong and sturdy warriors ; 
don’t emasculate them. They were the food 
of fighters who are now the best of friends, 
but who would prefer even now the old stimu- 
lus rather than milk and water. 


City Notes. 
A new tenor, Sig. Joseph Muscat, an Italian, 
has decided to make this city his home. 





Mr. John Yoakley has the heartfelt sympa- 
thy of all the musicians of the city for his re- 
cent bereavement. 


Mr. H. G. Andres and his talented pupil, 
Mrs. Flora Coan Jackson, propose giving a 
series of piano concerts the coming season. 


Mr. Ballenberg is planning to give a series 
of Sunday night concerts of a high order. 
The Sunday afternoon popular concerts are 
soon to begin. 


Miss Marie Schwill has been secured by Mr. 
Glover as alto in the choir of the Presbyterian 
Church, Mt. Auburn, Mrs. Guckenberger hav- 
ing resigned. 


Mr. E. W. Glover is the latest addition to 
the ranks of the many musicians who make 
Mt, Auburn their home. He is at Mrs. Weeds, 
196 Auburn Ave. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet, Messrs. 
Froehlich, Schath, Wiegand, and Grau, are in 
active preparation for another series of recitals 
this season, 


Prof. Nembach has been engaged as the 
director of the Musikverein for this season. 
The first rehearsal was held last Tuesday even- 
ing, and was well attended. 


jThe rehearsals of the Apollo Club will begin 
the first Tuesday in October. The list of the 
associate members for the year is nearly com- 
plete, and a most prosperous season is in view. 


It is proposed to have the May Festival 
Chorus of this city take part in the great choir 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago next year. 
Plans with that object in view are now matur- 
ing. 

Mrs. Katharine Westendorf has opened her 
school of elocution for the season, at Linton 
Street, near Reading Road. She is a talented 
and successful teacher, and deserves a share of 
public patronage. 





A musicale was given at Yononte Inn re- 
cently, the proceeds going to the Episcopal 
Church at Kennedy Heights. The vocalists 
were Miss Ethel Chamberlain, Miss Ida Smith, 
Mr. Wm. A. Lemmon, Mr. Albert F. Maish, 
Mr. W. W. Kennett, piano. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson sang at the 
Worcester, Mass., Festival again this year, 
September 26 to 30. She has sung there for 
quite a number of years in succession. The 
Worcester people know a good voice when 
they hear it. 


Cliff. Asbury’s vocal quartet appeared at the 
Zoo several times the past summer, and were 
always warmly received. At their last appear- 
ance they sang “‘ Dear Old Mother,” a lovely 
little home song, by a writer who hides behind 
the mom de guerre of Lennox. 


At this writing Mrs. Annie Norton Hart- 
degen is lying quite ill at the home of her 
father, Dr. O. D. Norton. Mrs. Jessie B. 
Caldwell is filling her place in the choir of the 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church. Miss Gazlay, 
the alto of the choir, is still in Europe. 


Mr. Robinson, of the Apollo Club, and Miss 
Hastie, both well-known musicians, were uni- 
ted in marriage last month. Mr. R. has been 
appointed to a position as music-teacher in 
the Public Schools. The Visitor’s good 
wishes are most heartily tendered to the happy 
pair. 


The Corryville Gesangverein, of which Mr. 
Louis Ehrgott is director, is preparing to enter 
its third season, the preceding season having 
been most satisfactory under the new order of 
things, ¢. ¢., the subscription plan. The season 
ticket blanks are already out, the subscription 
for the three grand concerts being four dollars, 


W. L. Blumenschein is making preparations 
for a renewal of the rehearsals of the May 
Festival Chorus. He is also director of the 
Philharmonic Society of Dayton, which has 
been newly reorganized. Mr. B. has written a 
spirited song for the Public Schools of Dayton, 
which will be sung by the children on Colum- 
bus Day, October 21, We print it in this Vis- 
ITOR. 

Mrs. Guckenberger sang J. R. Murray’s “‘At 
Last” at the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church 
Sunday morning, September 4. Miss Schwill, 
to whom it is dedicated, sang it at the Mt. 
Auburn Baptist Church September 11. Mrs. 
Hartdegen and others have added it to their 
repertoire. Mr. A. J. Lang, the basso pro- 
fundo of the Haydn Quartet, sang it at Ft. 
Wayne Sunday, September 24, and at a con- 
cert at Warsaw, Ind., October 1. 


Mr. E. W. Glover is back again at his work 
in the College of Music and at the organ 
bench of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church. 
While on his farm during vacation he fell 
eleven feet out of a tree, but escaped serious 
injury by alighting on the back of an all-wool 
oratorio he had been studying for the benefit 
of his choir. But what was he farming up a 
tree for, and what business had he with a score 
in vacation anyway? Served him right, 
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Mr. Herman S. Saroni, a musical author of 
much celebrity in past years, spent a few days 
in the city last month. Mr. S. was at one time 
editor of the New York Musical Gazette, and 
translator of ‘* Marx’s Musical Composition,” 
author of the ‘‘Musical Vade Mecum,”’ the 
” etc., etc. Our ac- 
quaintance with him began during the publica- 
tion of the latter work at Root & Cady’s, 
He is an 


operetta ‘Culprit Fay, 


Chicago, just before the great fire. 
inventor of considerable note. 


Here and There. 


Mr. W. H. Pontius, of Mansfield, is to direct 
the music for the Columbian Celebration at 





Bucyrus October 21, and also the Trumbull 
County Musical Convention, which meets in 
Bloomfield October 11-14. 


The letter from West Salem came too late 
for the September VisiTorR, for which it was 
intended, but it will doubtless be jufst as inter- 
esting reading now as then. 


Clarence A. Marshall has been appointed 
Director of the Northwestern Conservatory of 
He has associated 
with him a large and efficient corps of as- 


Music at Minneapolis. 


sistants. 


Mr. Otto Pfefferkorn is organist of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver, Col. 
Mr. P. gave a grand organ concert to the 
visiting Knights Templar, whose annual con- 
clave was recently held in Denver. 


We have a pleasant note from an old friend, 
P. La Villa, dated Naples, Italy, speaking en- 
thusiastically of his visit to his old home. He 
returned to America on the Werra September 
14. His New York address is now 245 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


Mrs. Aline Blondner gave a piano recital at 
Price’s College Chapel, Nashville, on October 
16. Her program embraced selections from 
Chopin, Brahms, Beethoven, 
and Moszkowski, closing with illustrations of 


Mendelssohn, 


dance-form in music and national folk-song. 


Mr. John Howard, the voice teacher and 
from his visit to the 
Pacific coast much improved in health. He 
has entirely recovered from the effects of /a 
grippe, and will now devote himself to teaching 
and the completion of his new work, ‘‘ Expres- 
sion in Singing.” His address is 1328 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


author, has returned 


’ 


Mrs. E. L. Ashford, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed 
organist of Tulip Street Methodist Church. 
Mrs. A. is a musician and organist of high 
rank, and will give the Tulip Street Methodists 
the best that can be had. 
one of the finest organs in the South. 


She presides over 
An 
organ recital was given by Mrs. Ashford Sep- 
tember 9, which was a great success. 


P. S. Gilmore, the celebrated bandmaster, 
died suddenly while on a visit to St. Louis 
September 24, He was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, December 28, 1829. Mr. Gilmore was 


the originator of the great Peace Jubilees of 


1869 and 1872 held at Boston. During the 
war he served as bandmaster of the 24th Mass. 
Volunteers, and did important service under 
Gen. Banks in the Department of Louisiana. 
After the war he reorganized his band and 
made the tour of Europe. He was bandmaster 
of the 22d N. Y. National Guard. At the 
time of his death he and his band were filling 
an engagement at the St. Louis Exposition. 


Mansfield, O., is already arranging for a May 
Festival in 1893. The second day is to be de- 
voted to American compositions exclusively. 
The conductor of the former Festivals, Mr. W. 
H. Pontius, will have charge, and has made 
two magnificent selections for the features of 
the first and second concerts. The one is 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” a magic chorus which 
opens like a summer zephyr and increases as 
though a thunder storm were approaching, 
and finally bursts upon the ear in a grand and 
powerful finale. The other master work is 
Reinecke’s ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” which is just the 
opposite, and gradually diminishes from for- 
tissimo to a breath. It has a tenor obligato 
running through it, and the last note is the 
tenor’s echo to the choral concluding phrase. 





The “ Black Proof.” 


It may not be generally known, but sheet 
music, as a rule, is printed from what is termed 
a punched plate; that is to say, a plate of soft 
metal, the size of which can generally be seen 
on the music page, is used, upon which impres- 
sions may be easily made by tools designed 
for the purpose. The manuscript being given 
to the engraver, the first thing done is to de- 
termine the number of staffs desired upon the 
page. These are drawn on the plate by means 
of a sharp-pointed steel instrument similar to 
acomb with five teeth. The lines being drawn, 
the braces, cleffs, and signatures are stamped 
in, and the plate is ready for the music. The 
notes are punched into the plate, and from this 
it takes itsmame. After a plate is finished a 
proof is taken for submission to the composer. 
This proof is taken by inking the plate, then 
placing the white paper upon it and applying 
a press; but the proof appears with the face 
of the page all black, the lines and the notes 
and all other impressions upon the plate (the 
space occupied by them not having taken the 
ink) appearing white. This is called a “ black 
proof.” To a novice the proof presents a 
queer appearance, yet it is quite easy to play 
from and can be easily read. Being corrected 
(if need be) it is returned to the engraver, and 
he or she, for in many cases the engravers are 
young ladies, makes the corrections, and, if nec- 
essary, furnishes a second “black proof.” After 
the plate is corrected and ready to be prepared 
for the printing, melted wax is poured over it 
and allowed to harden; after which, that por- 
tion of the face on the plate is removed, leav- 
ing the hardened wax alone in the impressions, 
When the ink for printing is applied, it then 
attaches only to the wax, and the notes, lines, 
and words give back their black impressions 
and we have the completed page. The first 
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editions, however, are printed from stone, the 
music being transferred thereto from the plates. 
This method we may describe some time, but 
to our story: 

A short time ago a gentleman desired to 
use at a memorial service Mr. Porter’s new 
sacred solo—his new setting to the words ‘I 
would not live alway,” which is just published 
by The John Church Company, and which is 
undoubtedly the most effective funeral hymn 
written for a long time. It was just in the 
proof state, and a completed copy, that is, one 
in the ordinary form of sheet music, could not 
be given him. He was so anxious to use it, 
however, the solo being peculiarly appropriate, 
that, to accommodate him, two “ black proofs ”’ 
were furnished him, one for the organist and 
one for himself. The day of the service came; 
it was a Sabbath morning; the deceased had 
many friends, the church was crowded. The 
organist placed her copy of the music on the 
rack ready for playing. The organ stood 
directly behind the preacher, and the music 
was thus in full view of the congregation. The 
singer stood in front of the congregation, and 
in singing he turned his music, as is often done, 
so that a page of the music he held could also 
be seen. The congregation thus saw the organ- 
ist’sand the singer’s music—both in black, The 
service was a memorial one—the music even 
was in black—how appropriate! The singer 
gave the inquiring members of the congrega- 
tion to understand that the music was thus 
prepared im black for the occasion. Happy 
thought! Brilliant idea! The congregation 
does rot know any better yet, and never will, 
unless by chance some of them should read 
this article. 





The Augmented Fifth. 


S. A. Cooper, of Rising City, Neb., asks the 
following question : 

I notice in the glossary of the ‘* New Cur- 
riculum,” fifty of which I am using, and have 
been for a number of years, that you say an 
augmented fifth is a fifth consisting of four 
steps. Do you mean four steps in succession ? 
If not, how do you find it? 


ANSWER BY DR. ROOT, 


Intervals as things to Aear are named sec- 
onds, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc. 

Intervals regarded as distances between 
tones, or more properly speaking, differences 
of pitch (nothing to hear, only calculations), 
are named steps, half steps, and step-and-a- 
half. These last may be called measuring in- 
tervals. 

Every second is measured by ome measuring 
interval, every third by two measuring inter- 
vals, every fourth by three, etc. It does not 
matter what kind of second, third, fourth, etc.; 
the rule holds good that there will be one less 
measuring interval than the denomination of 
the interval which is measured. For example, 
the tones of a major ¢hird are two steps apart; 
a minor third, a step and a half step apart 
(two measuring intervals) ; a perfect fourth, two 
steps and a half step (¢hree); a sharp fourth, 
three steps; a perfect fifth, three steps and a 














half step, making four measuring intervals (not 
in that order, but that in amount, so to speak) ; 
a diminished fifth, two steps and two half 
steps (four). On this principle the augmented 
fifth must have four measuring intervals, and 
their amount will be four steps, but just how 
that amount will be divided will depend upon 
the key in which the fifth occurs. In the key 
of C, reckoning from C to G-sharp, it would 
be: Cto Dastep, D to E a step, E to F a 
half step, F to G-sharp a step-and-a-half. 

I think it might be better to say the aug- 
mented fifth consists of two steps, a half step, 
and a step-and-a-half the name of the last in- 
terval being ome compound word. 





Whittier’s Last Poem. 


Dr. Holmes’s eighty-third birthday, August 
29, inspired Whittier’s last lines. Written only 
a few days before his death, they seem now 
more than ever to be filled with the calm antic- 
ipation of the ‘“‘hour”’ which was ‘‘ drawing 
near”’ so swiftly. 


Among the thousands who with hail and cheer 
Will welcome thy new year, 

How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 
So many milestones by! 


We have grown old together; we have seen 
Our youth aud age between 

Two generations leave us, and to-day 
We with the third hold way, 


Loving and loved. If thought must backward run 
To those who, one by one, 

In the great silence and the dark beyond 
Vanished with farewells fond, 


Unseen, not lost ; our grateful memories still 
Their vacant places fill, 

And with the full-voiced greeting of new friends 
A tender whisper blends. 


Linked close in a pathetic brotherhood 
Of mingled ill and good, 

Of joy and grief, of grandeur and of shame, 
For péty more than blame— 


The gift is thine the weary world to make 
More cheerful for thy sake. 
Soothing the ears its Miserere pains, 
With the old Hellenic strains. 


Lighting the sullen face of discontent 
With smiles for blessings sent. 

Enough of selfish wailing has been had, 
Thank God! for notes more glad. 


Life is indeed no holiday; therein 
Are want, and woe, and sin, 
Death and its nameless fears, and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


Thy hand, old friend! the service of our days, 
In differing moods and ways, 

May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless or vain. 


Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem. 

Yet on our autumn boughs, unfiown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 


The hour draws near, howe'er delayed and late, 
When at the Eterna! Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 





It is not unlikely that Carnegie Music Hall, 
New York, will be the future home of Grand 
Opera in that city. Events tend that way. 








A Model Convention. 


West SALEM, O., August 27, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Murray: The hundreds of 
readers of THE MUSICAL VISITOR must know 
of the grand and interesting convention that 
is being conducted here by that prince of musi- 
cians—the ‘‘ grand old man”—the venerable 
Dr. Geo. F. Root, and the able and well-known 
convention leader, Prof. C. C. Case. The 
organization is known as the Medina and 
Wayne Co. Musical Society, and held its first 
meeting last year at Lodi, O., and now num- 
bers more than one hundred members, the 
most of whom reside in the two counties 
named above. The meetings are intensely 
interesting, and the chorus is wonderfully 
strong and well balanced, the bassos and 
altos being slightly in the minority. The 
reading ability of the chorus is somewhat re- 
markable and considerably above the ordinary. 
This is accounted for by the presence of so 
many who are practical musicians, that is, 
teachers. Dr. Root’s exceptional ability as a 
composer and as an instructor is well known, 
and we do not wonder at the hosts of teachers 
flocking here from miles away to receive the 
benefit of his wisdom and many years’ experi- 
ence. The ‘‘Social Hour” is one of the feat- 
ures of the meetings, special programs being 
arranged for these occasions, We have been 
delighted at these times by the solo singing of 
Dr. Root, Prof. Case, Clement B. Shaw, of 
Chicago, L. S. Chafer, C. L. Moore, Ida L. 
Hough, Anna Hoover, Zoe Long, Bert Vor- 
hees, B. L. Wells, Mrs. Baldwin, and others, 
besides numerous special quartets, etc. 

One thing we must not neglect to mention. 
The success of a convention, and good ensemble 
singing especially, depends in a great measpre 
upon the ability of the accompanist, and it is 
to be remarked that the association has made 
no mistake in the choice of Miss Jennie P. 
Johnston, of Oberlin, O. 

The thanks of the convention are also due 
to the Rev. C. F. English, E. L. Peters, Rev, 
E. T. Hagerman, A. P. Neal, and others, for 
their excellent work in conducting the business 
affairs of the meetings. 

The program of the final concert consisted 
of oratorio excerpts, interspersed with others by 
Dr. Root and Prof. Case, besides some excel- 
lent solos, etc. 

The attendance was large. It was a grand 
reunion of singers and teachers, and everyone 
went home happy and feeling greatly bene- 
fited by the week of study. Long live the 
Medina and Wayne Co. Musical Society! 

wa. PB. 





‘* America.” 


Dr. S. F. Smith, of Newton, Mass., the ven- 
erable author of *‘ America,’’ better known as 
‘“My Country, ’tis of Thee,” relates how 
he came to write that famous hymn which 
rivals the “Star-Spangled Banner” in the 
love of all Americans. ‘‘I was,” he says, 
‘‘one dismal day in the month of February, 
standing near my window and casually turning 
over a collection of German songs which had 
been presented to me by Lowell Mason, one of 
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the most noted musicians of that time. I came 
to one which I liked. My attention was 
attracted to the words, which were of a patriotic 
nature, and the impulse came over me to make 
a patriotic hymn for my own country. I began 
at once and at the end of a half hour put the 
piece into my portfolio, and went to my supper, 
thinking no more of the circumstance. The 
next time I went to Boston I took the song 
with me and gave it to Mr. Mason. He did 
not refer to it at our next meeting, and it passed 
wholly out of my mind. On the next Fourth 
of July, asI was passing Park Street Church, I 
was attracted by the sotind of music. I entered 
and found the building filled with boys and 
girls engaged in celebrating the day. Glanc- 
ing over a program held by a person in front 
of me, I saw that the last piece was a song, 
entitled ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee.’ That 
was sixty yearsago. Since then the song has 
been translated into nearly every modern 
language. I have heard‘ America’ sung from 
Maine to Texas, in churches, academies, log 
school-houses, and in the open air.”’ 





Musical Hopper. 


The immense organ in the cathedral at Riga, 
Russia, has 124 stops. This is 123 more than 
** Grandfather’s Clock ”’ has. 


The actor appears to be a fragmentary indi- 
vidual. He's always in parts, and the parts 


are in pieces.— Binghamton Leader. 


There comes a time in the life of every 
singer when he finds music written either too 
high or too low. It is then time for him to 
quit. 

A western musical critic recently remarked 
that ‘‘when it comes to gargling her notes, 
Miss Mattie Smith, of the Baptist church choir, 
is in it with any one in the State.” 


** So he praised my singing, did he!” ‘Yes, 
he said it was heavenly.” ‘ Did he really say 
that?” *‘ Well, not exactly, But he probably 
meant that. 
Truth. 


He said it was unearthly.””— 


Excited lady (on the beach): “Why isn’t 
something done for that ship in distress? Why 


” 


don’t some of you 





Coastguard (hur- 
riedly): ‘* We have sent the crew a line to 
Excited lady: ‘ Dear 
me! Were they waiting for a formal invita- 


come ashore, mum.”’ 


tion?” 
TO FLOAT ALONE. 


To float alone adown the stream, 
When rays of moonlight silver gleam 
On paddle blade, and glance and play, 
And light a path far down the bay; 
This is a pleasure fair, I deem. 


To slip along and idly dream 
On things that are and things that seem 
Full often would I stea) away 

To float alone. 


But when my fortunes ill beseem, 
And falls on me the colder beam 
Of bills long due that I must pay, 
Then I must either steal away 
Or float a loan. 
—J. T. Newcomb, in Figaro. 
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Notes and Gossip. 


Mr. Damrosch is writing an opera, to be en- 
titled ‘* The Scarlet Letter.” The libretto is by 
George Parsons Lathrop, founded, we suppose, 
upon Hawthorne’s story. 


It is decided, we believe, not to rebuild the 
New York Metropolitan Opera-House, which 
was destroyed by fire recently. At least the 
owners do not seem to care to do so for oper- 


atic purposes. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel has an interesting arti- 
cle in the September Century on the famous 
In it 
us how to pronounce the strange name. 


he tells 
It is 


Bohemian composer Dvorak. 


to be pronounced as if written Dvorschak, 


A plan is on foot to form a National Opera 
Company, which shall divide its ministrations 
and its expenses between all the large cities 
of the country. As long as there can be no 
governmental support, as in foreign countries, 
this may be a feasible way of supporting a 
National Opera Company. 


Henry C. Timm, once very prominent in 
New York musical life, died at an advanced 
age September 4, at his Hoboken home. He 
was one of the founders of the Philharmonic 
Society. He was pianist, organist, horn-player, 
trombone-player, composer, conductor; in 
short, one of the best equipped musicians in 


the country. 





The Vienna Musical Exhibit. 

Mr. Conried, the stage-manager of the New 
York Cassino, says the following about the 
recent Vienna Exhibition: 

If the American people had only known 
more about the exhibition, Vienna would have 
the United 
The International Musical and Dra- 


been crowded with visitors from 
States. 
matic Exhibition constituted the most notable 
display of articles connected with music and 
the drama that has ever been held. The entire 
city park, a place about the size of our Central 
Park, was used for the exhibition. A special 
theater was erected, and large buildings were 
built to accommodate the displays made by 
the various nations, An interesting part of the 
grounds was that assigned to the representa- 
The 
old shops and the public buildings were repro- 


The Euro- 
pean nations took much interest in every de- 


tion of the Vienna of a century ago. 
duced with wonderful accuracy. 


partment of the exhibition. 

From Germany were sent the manuscripts of 
The 
Duke of Weimar sent relics from Weimar con- 
life of Goethe. 


Chere were the original scores of the composi- 


many of Schiller’s and Goethe’s works. 


nected with the and work 
tions of Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Wagner. The original manuscripts, of the 
Wagnerian operas attracted much attention. 
I could hardly believe until I had examined 
them that the scores had been written with a 
pen. The manuscript had the neatness and 
finish of a lithograph. 

England made a good display of articles 


connected with the life of Shakespeare and the 


history of the early English drama. A fine 
collection of musical instruments was sent at 
the express order of the Queen. France, 
Austria, and Prussia were all well represented. 
The United States had no display, although 
several collections exhibited by American citi- 
Maurice Stein- 
ert, of New Haven, Conn., had a display of 
various forms of the pianoforte which made a 
‘chie,” 
hoven and Bach, which were so carefully pre- 
served that he could play upon them. He had 
replaced the strings so skillfully that he got the 
same 


zens attracted much attention. 


He had clavichords owned by Beet- 


tones which were obtained from the 


original ones. He played several hours a day, 
and critics pronounced his performance to be 
one of the most interesting and instructive in 


the exhibition, 





The World's Fair. 


The World’s Fair Buildings will be dedicated 
October 20, 21, 22, '92, President Harrison 
and his Cabinet, and many other dignitaries, 
native and The 
musical exercises and addresses will be given 
on Friday, October 21. 
as follows: 


foreign, will be present. 


The program will be 


DEDICATION DAY. 


The national salute at sunrise will inaugurate 
The Pres- 
ident of the United States, his Cabinet, mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, members of the 


the ceremonies of Dedication Day. 


Senate and House of Representatives, distin- 
guished foreign guests, and governors of the dif- 
ferent states and territories with their official 
staffs, will be escorted by a guard of honor com- 
posed of troops of the United States Army, de- 
tachments of the United States naval forces, 
and regiments from the various State National 
Liberal Arts 
building, in which the dedicatory exercises 
will be held. 


Guards, to Manufactures and 


At one o’clock in the afternoon in this build- 
ing the following dedicatory program will be 
carried out under the direction of the Director- 
General : 

Written for the 


occasion by Prof. John K. Paine. 


tst. Columbian March. 


2d. Prayer by Bishop Charles H. Fowler, 
D.D., LL.D., of California. 
Words by Miss Har- 
riet Monroe, of Chicago; music byG. W. Chad- 


3d. Dedicatory Ode. 


wick, of Boston. 
4th. 
Exposition and their completed work, by the 


Presentation of the master artists of the 


Chief of Construction. 

5th. 
World’s Columbian Commission. 

6th. Presentation of the buildings for dedi- 
cation by the President of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition to the President of the World’s 
Columbian Commission. 

7th. ‘The Heavens are Telling.” 

Haydn. 

Sth. 
ication by the President of the World’s Colum- 
to the President of the 


Report of the Director-General to the 


Chorus. 
Presentation of the buildings for ded- 
bian Commission 
United States. 
oth. 


thoven. 


Chorus. ‘In Praise of God.””—Beet- 
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roth. Dedication of the buildings by the 
President of the United States. 

11th. Hallelujah Chorus from “The Mes- 
siah.”’— Handel, 

12th. Dedicatory Oration. Hon, Wm.C, P. 
Breckenridge, Kentucky. 

13th. ‘*The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
‘* Hail Columbia,” with full chorus and orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

14th. Columbian Oration. 
Depew, New York. 

15th. National salute. 

At the close of this program a special electric 
and pyrotechnic display will be given, with a 
repetition of ‘The Procession of the Centuries.” 


Chauncey M. 





‘*Mr. Turfman, we have just been waiting 
for you to give us some music.” Mr. Turf- 
‘Really I don’t know one note from 
another.” ‘‘ Now, don’t be so modest; Fred 
said you played the races beautifully.” 


man: 





Books and Magazines. 


“ Root’s Harmony and Composition.” Of this new 
elementary work, which is receiving the hearty com 
mendation of the best teachers everywhere, Mr. W. 
H. Pontius, of Mansfield, O., writes us as follows: 

“IT want to thank you for Root’s new book on ‘Har- 
mony and Composition.’ I have carefully examined 
the work, and desire to say that I am more than 
pleased with the admirable plan of carrying on the 
work. The lessons are certainly quite clear and 
comprehensive, and to this feature I.attach much 
importance in my own teaching. As a preparation 
for more advanced studies in Harmony and Counter- 
point, I think it has no equal. I shall use it and 
cheerfully recommend it. Sincerely yours. 

W. H. Pontius.” 

Mr. C. L. Moore, publisher and teacher, Agosto, O., 
writes of the Harmony Book as follows: “I have ex- 
amined it thoroughly, and pronounce it the finest 
and best book of the kind for the pupil and teacher. 
Iam studying it with a great deal of pleasure and 
profit.” 


Mr. H. M. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind., writes: “I 
thank you for the Harmony Book. It is excellent 
and timely. Isslall use it in my classes." 

Godey's Magazine. A new, movement. There is 
every indication that Godey's Magazine for October, 
ready September 15, will mark an era in periodical 
literature. This will no longer be known as Godey's 
Lady's Book, but, Godey’s, America’s First Magazine, 
Established 1880. In the first place, the magnificent 
work of art, ‘“‘Godey’s Idea of the ‘ World's Fair,’”’ 
which is to be presented to every purchaser of this 
number, is said to be so beautiful and artistic in de 
sign and coloring that every one will wantit. Itisa 
faithful reproduction of one of W. Granville Smith's 
latest and greatest pictures, produced expressly for 
Godey's. The publishers guarantee that the Maga- 
zine itself will be filled with surprises and beauties 
from cover to cover. First in the contents comes 
John Habberton's complete novel “ Honey and Gall,” 
a companion to “ Helen's Babies,’’ fully illustrated 
by Albert B. Wenzell. This is an idea first conceived 
by Godey’s, and now produced with brilliant success. 
Godey's fashions will be a most conspicuous and 
beautiful feature of the publication, there being, in 
addition to carefully edited descriptions and fashion 
articles, four exquisite plates produced in ten colors, 
and representing four of the leaders of New York so- 
ciety attired in the latest Paris costumes. Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s “‘ Home" department will be 
read by the women of America with delight, and all 
the Magazine’s old admirers will read with interest 
Albert H. Hardy’s carefully written article on “ Go- 
dey’s, Past and Present.’’ Among the choice verses 
is the latest poem written by the late Josephine Pol- 
lard. John Habberton reviews all the books, and the 
whole forms such a rich literary feast that to ex- 
amine a number of the new Godey’s will mean to 
irresistibly desire it. 
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Sail On! Sail On! 
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1. Be- hind him lay the gray A - zores, Be - hind the gates of Her-cu - les; 
2. “My men grew mut’-nous day by day; My men grew ghast-ly, wan and weak. 
3. They sailed and sailed as winds might blow, Un - til at last the blanched mate said: 
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4. They sailed, they sailed, then spoke his mate, “This mad sea shows its teeth to - night.” 
5. Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, And peered thro’ darkness. Ah, that night 
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Be - fore him not the ghost of shores, Be-fore him on - ly shore-less seas, 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray Of salt wave washed his swarth-y cheek. 
“Why, now not e - ven God would know ShouldI and all my men fall dead.” 











He curls his lip, he lies in wait With lift-ed teeth,as if to bite! 
Of all dark nights! and then a speck— A light! a_ light! a light! a light! 
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The good mate said, “Now must we pray, For lo! the ve - ry stars are gone. 
“What shall I say, brave Ad-m’ral, say, If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
These ve - ry winds for - get their way, For God from these dread seas is gone. 
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‘Brave Ad-m’ral, say but one good word, What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
It grew, a_ star - lit flag un-furled! It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
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Speak Ad-mir-al, what 
“Why you shall gay at break of day, 
Now speak, brave Adm’ral, 
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A Neapolitan Air. 





O Praise the Lord. 


Arr. by W. T. PORTER. 
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F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
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Chorus from the Oratorio “ Death of Jesus. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































POSTLUDE. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C, F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
=a can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Campaign Music! 


Spirited Marches!  Soul-Stirring Songs ! 


Are an absolute necessity of a successful 
political campaign. 

We are constantly publishing just such 
music, and bands and campaign singers 
are invited to call and examine it, or send 
for catalogues. New campaign song-books 
in press. Ready for the fall meetings. 





PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, DirRecTOR. 
Teachers prepared in the following departments: 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 


as set forth in ‘‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
“The Teacher’s Club,” ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” ete. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Public-School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Harvest and Thanksoiving 


ANNUAL No. 5 


A SERVICE WITH SONGS, RESPONSIVE 
READINGS, RECITATIONS, etc., 


By JAMES R. MURRAY. 

This is a pleasing and varied service, easily pre- 
pared, and full of bright and taking melodies, and 
thankful and grateful sentiments. 

Price, 5 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention fs to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 





THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— BY — 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


_ ‘Interesting as a Novel,’ is the universal tes- 
umony. 


There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 

CINCINNATI: 
PusiisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 47x Sr. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 13 East 16th St. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 
ard value, leadin ane up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 














By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 

This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is eS by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design bein 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions o 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
—— aaa musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 


The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Lrish 
song. 

The book is printed from engraved plates, hand- 
somely bound. 

Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 


PUBLISKED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sonus Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 











TIODEL PRACTICE. LESSONS. 


A THOROUGHLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
COURSE FOR SINGING CLASSES, 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


These lessons can be used with any collection of 
music, and will be of invaluable help to class teach- 
ers. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 











Musical Analysis, 


ed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
ng, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ The lenouege of Music,” “The Art of 
Song,” “The Mysteries of Music,’’ etc., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 
EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE ED 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
W. C. 
8. G. PRATT, 
A. HYLLESTED, 
Endorsed and Sp eae as a valuable 


work by THE YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
cs , and all the prominent papers and crit- 
cs. 


A system des: 


Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. " 


Price, $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


The Shi of ie 


Words by DAVID GOw. 
Music by T. MEE PATTISON. 


This is a cantata for adults, by well-known English 
writers, who have prepa the work expressly for 
us. It is not difficult, but is pleasingly varied in har- 
a y and arrangement of solo, duets, choruses, etc., 
and depicts the building of the ship, its ~~ - 
astorm at sea, the triumph over the waves, and safe 
arrival at its destination. It is an excellent study 
for chorus choirs, choral societies, etc., aud will fur- 
nish a pleasant evening's entertainment. 


Price, per copy, 50c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. BE. 16th St. New York. 


Successor to ‘The Haymakers.”’ 


PHYLLIS, 


The Farmer’s Daughter. 


AN OPERATIC CANTATA. 
Libretto by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
Music by DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


This Cantata may be ee with or without the ac- 
cessories of the stage, It can easily be prepared for 
performance with action and appropriate costumes 
and scenery, and will doubtless be more effective 
when so given. It abounds in pleasing melodies, 
musical effects, and interesting situations, and gives 
a fine picture of farm life, with its joys, loves, 
ag ete. A dude from the city turetshes the 
un. 

This Cantata will be an excellent study for choral 
societies, conventions, etc., and makes a fine even- 
—_ entertainment, whether given with or without 
action. 








Price 75 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





